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On the Pay of Ministees of the Ckown. 
By William Fake, M.D., F.E.S. 

[Read before the Statistical Society, 21st April, 1857.] 

I. — Introduction. 

The Officers of States in which the soil is cultivated, and the popu- 
lation settled but not civilized, have generally been paid by grants of 
land and its produce. 

From the earliest times it has been the practice to pay for public 
services in England. 

The great military leaders, the State Council, and the ecclesiastics 
had benefices allotted to them out of the public lands, on the 
condition that they should discharge certain military and civil 
duties. In a rude state of society, when the subdivision of pursuits 
was inconsiderable and money was in little use, the arrangement 
was perhaps the best possible'; it was created by common consent, 
and was adopted by Charlemagne, Alfred, "William the Conqueror, and 
all the great statesmen of the middle ages. In performing homage 
for a fief— the pay of an office — the vassal promised to be the 
lord's man, " to serve him with life and limb, faithfully and loyally, 
in consideration of the lands which he held under him." The 
great officers of State who had fiefs evidently stood in the place 
of the peers, the higher orders of military and naval officers, the 
judges and bishops of the present day. Their lands were held on the 
tenure of service, and the chief service of that age was military. 
" Fiefs of any special office were subsequently distinguished from fiefs 
held for general service under the feudal system ; the cup-bearers, 
stewards, marshals, household and civil officers of the sovereign, were 
rewarded with grants of lands, which they held under a feudal tenure, 
on the condition of performing some domestic service." The 
grants were mostly for life, and in the end became hereditary.* The 
office was forfeited if the service was refused, or unworthily fulfilled ; 
on taking up his father's fief the heir of full age paid a relief to the 
king. The office could be alienated by the possessor, with the sove- 
reign's consent, on the payment of a fine. In modern language, 
office was first held during good behaviour; was elective, then became 
on certain terms hereditary and saleable. The practice of the ward- 
ship of orphans and widows was also a part of the feudal system. 
The feebleness of some of the kings and the power of their officers, 
contributed to promote the conversion of offices, revocable as some 
think at pleasure, into life, and lastly into hereditary estates. Wardship 
came later, and was open to abuse; but Christianity, which is full of 
tenderness to the "widow and fatherless," was not without influence 
in the middle ages ; and it is probable that one motive of the policy 
of hereditary grants was the wish to maintain officers to the end of 
their lives, and their children after them, in the state to which they 

* Montesquieu Esprit des Lois. Robertson, Hist. Charles V. Hallam, Europe 
in Middle Ages, vol. i., pp. 107—132, Ed. 1816; Supplemental Notes, 66.67, 
68. Guizot, HUt. de la Civilisation en France, vol. iii., pp. 227—253, 2me lecon, 
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had been bred, rather than to see them turned out of their homes in 
poverty, exposed to the outrages of the world. 

The line of demarcation between the State officers and the rest 
of the landholders was indistinct under the feudal system when the 
taxes were paid in equipments, services, attendance, council ; and 
salaries in rents. The taxes and salaries, as the population and the 
arts advanced, were, after passing through some intermediate stages, 
converted into money payments ; and few services are now paid by 
grants of land, either for life or in perpetuity. 

The residences attached to some offices, such as that of Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, are the chief remains of the practice ; 
and within the last few years the tendency has been to withdraw 
these grants, or to commute them into salaries. 

The Lord High Treasurer and the Lord Chancellor will fairly 
represent the principal ministers of the Crown in the middle ages. 

From the Norman Conquest to the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Lord High Treasurers of England were generally bishops 
or archbishops. In other words, the Sovereign made a bishop Lord 
High Treasurer, — or he gave the Lord High Treasurer a bishopric. 

The series of laymen commences in 1398, and was continued with 
some interruptions. Sir William Scroop, Earl of "Wiltshire, filled 
the' office, and was beheaded at Bristol, in the reign of Henry IV., 
1399. He was succeeded by Sir John Northbury, knight, in 1399 ; 
by Henry Bowet, Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 1403 ; William, Lord 
lioos, in 1404 ; Thomas, Lord Furnival, in 1405 ; and by Nicholas 
Bubbewith, Bishop of London, in 1408 ; who gave place to Bichard 
Lord Scrope, of Bolton, who had also filled the office in 1371-75. 
Nicholas Bubbewith in this reign, except Lumley, in the year 1447, 
was the last bishop who filled the office, until James I. appointed 
Archbishop Abbot, in 1618-19, and Charles I. appointed, as the first 
Commissioner of the Treasury, Archbishop Laud, in 1635, and after- 
wards Juxon, Bishop of London, in 1636, with results which are well 
known.* 

The Lord High Chancellor was anciently the great civil minister, 
and besides his legal functions he discharged the duties of Secretary 
of State; the office was filled almost invariably by bishops, arch- 
bishops, or other ecclesiastics, for a century longer than the office of 
Lord High Treasurer. Cardinal Wolsey, Archbishop of York, was 
succeeded in 1529, by Sir Thomas More, Knight, who, like the first 
of the series of lay Lord Treasurers, was afterwards beheaded. Sir 
Thomas Audley ; Thomas Lord Wriothesley ; Gooderich, Bishop of 
Ely, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Heath, Archbishop of York, 
followed : with Sir Nicholas Bacon, in 1559, an almost uninterrupted 
series of lay Lord Keepers and Lord Chancellors commenced.! 

After the great offices of state were detached from the church, a 

* The chief ministers of France were churchmen down to the later times of 
Cardinals Richelieu, Mazaiin. and Fleury ; and immediately before the Revolution, 
Calonne was succeeded by the Archbishop of Sens. M. Guizot's notion, that the 
ministers in early times sought safety under the shelter of the church, is borne out 
by the experience of England ; and it is certain that in France, as well as in England, 
they found pay in the substantial estates of the church, 

f Haydn, Book of Dignitaries, pp. 103-1. 
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large proportion of the church land was taken from the clergy, and 
was distributed among the lay servants of the Sovereign ; but while 
the churchmen before the Reformation, devoted to celibacy and 
without legitimate issue, were provided only with benefices for life, and 
left estates after them for their successors, the property was now given 
after the manner of the great military tenures, to families, and was con- 
sequently alienated, as well as a great part of the Crown lands. This 
provision for the great officers was dried up, and a great deal of em- 
barrassment consequently arose in the following reigns, before the 
excise existed, or the customs by the extension of commerce had 
acquired the colossal dimensions which they subsequently attained. 
The Long Parliament and Cromwell seized and appropriated great 
quantities of land, which they bestowed upon their adherents. The 
services of Monk, Clarendon, and other adherents of the King at the 
Restoration ; of Keppel, Bentinck, and other followers of William at 
the Revolution, were rewarded by grants of landed estates in England 
or Ireland. The Duke of Marlborough in later times had Woodstock, 
as well as other substantial marks of the public gratitude, conferred 
upon him and his heirs. 

Mr. Macaulay thus describes the emoluments of the favourites of 
" the Sovereign, his ministers, and the creatures of those ministers," 
in the reign of Charles II.: — 

" Their salaries and pensions, when compared with the incomes of 
the nobility, the gentry, the commercial and professional men of that 
age, will appear enormous. The greatest estates in the kingdom 
then very little exceeded twenty thousaud a year : — 

" The Duke of Ormond had 22,000/. a year. 

" The Duke of Buckingham had 19,600?. a year. 

" George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, who had been rewarded for 
his eminent services with immense grants of Crown land, 
.... left 15,000?. a year of real estate, and 60,000?. in money 
which probably yielded 7 per cent. 

" These three Dukes were supposed to be three of the very richest 
subjects in England. The Archbishop of Canterbury can hardly have 
bad 5,000?. a year. The average income of a temporal peer was esti- 
mated by the best informed persons at about 3,000?. a year; the average 
income of a baronet at 900?. a year ; the average income of a member 
of the House of Commons at less than 800?. a year ; 1,000?. a year was 
thought a large revenue for a barrister ; 2,000?. a year was hardly to 
be made in the Court of King's Bench, except by the Crown lawyers. 
.... The stipends of the higher class of official men were as large 
as at present, and not seldom larger. The Lord Treasurer, for ex- 
ample, had 8,000?. a year, and when the Treasury was in commission 
the junior Lords had 1,600Z. a year each. The paymaster of the 
forces had a poundage amounting to about 5,000?. a year on all the 
money which passed through his hands. The Groom of the Stole 
had 5,000?. a year; the Commissioners of the Customs 1,200?. a year 
each ; the Lords of the Bedchamber 1,000?. a year each. The regular 
salary, however, was the smallest part of the gains of an official man 
of that age. From the noblemen who held the white staff and the 
great seal, down to the humblest tidewaiter and gauger, what w ould 
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now be called gross corruption was practised without disguise and 
without reproach. Titles, places, commissions, pardons, were daily 
sold in market overt by the great dignitaries of the realm ; and every 
clerk in every department imitated, to the best of his power, the evil 

example In the 17th century a statesman who was at the 

head of affairs might easily, and without giving scandal, accumulate 
in no long time an estate amply sufficient to support a dukedom. 

" It is probable that the income of the Prime Minister, during his 

tenure of power, far exceeded that of any other subject 

The gains of the Chancellor Clarendon, of Arlington, of Lauderdale, 
and of Danby, were enormous 

"Even in our own age, formidable as is the power of opinion, and 
high as is the standard of integrity, there would be great risk o*f a 
lamentable change in the character of our public men, if the place of 
First Lord of the Treasury or Secretary of State were worth 100,000?. 
a year. Happily for our country the emoluments of the highest 
class of functionaries have not only not grown in proportion to the 
general growth of our opulence, but have positively diminished."* 

This highly coloured statement is partly founded on statistical 
data, and is substantially true. Mr. Macaulay does not appear to 
apprehend any unhappy disaster to the country from the reversed 
direction of the change in the emoluments of its historians. 



A select committee of the House of Commons in 1850 inquired 
into the salaries and emoluments of offices held during the pleasure 
of the Crown, by members of either House of Parliament, voted in 
the annual estimates. The evidence exhibits a comparative view of 
the emoluments of the principal officers in 1780, in 1830, and in 1850 ; 
and Lord John Russell, who was then Prime Minister, gave a de- 
tailed account of the emoluments of the ministers who had filled the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury during the seventy years. Lord 
North, in 1780, received 11,400?. a year, namely: 5,000?. as First 
Lord of the Treasury, 2,400?. as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
4,000?. as Lord "Warden of the Cinque Ports. Mr. Pitt enjoyed the 
same emoluments. Lord Liverpool received 9,000?. a year in 1812. 
Mr. Canning had also a salary at the rate of 9,000?. a year, but drew 
it only for a short time until his death in 1827.f 

In reply to the questions of the Committee, Lord John Russell 
stated that " Sinecure offices were generally granted to some member 
of the family, up to the beginning of the present century." And 
upon Mr. Ellice asking this question, " Beyond those salaries were 
they not in the enjoyment of large fees of office ? " he said " 1 believe 
they were."{ Since 1830 the emoluments of the office held succes- 
sively by Lord Grey, Lord Melbourne, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 

* History of England, vol. i., pp. 307 — 10, and the authorities there cited. 

t The complete series down to 1857 includes the names of North, 11,400/.; 
Rockingham, 5,000/.; She'.burne, 5,000/.; Portland, 5,000?. ; Pitt, 11,400/.; Adding- 
ton, 7,400/.; Pitt, 11,400/.: Grenville, 9,000/.; Portland, 5,000/.; Percival, 8,700/.; 
Liverpool, 9,000/. ; Canning, 9,000/. ; Goderich, 5,000/. ; Wellington his pension ; 
Grev, 5,000/.; Melbourne, 5,000/.; Peel, 7,500/.; Melbourne, 5,000/.; Peel, 5,000/.; 
Russell, 5,000/.; Derby, 5.00C/.; Aberdeen, 5,000/.; Palmerston, 5,000/. 

% Question, 1253. 
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Russell, Lord Derby, Lord Aberdeen, and Lord Palmerston, have been 
5,000/. a year, except in 1834-35, when, during his first short adminis- 
tration, Sir Hobert Peel being in the House of Commons, held, in con- 
formity with the practice down to that date, the office of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with an additional salary of 2,500/. a year. On the 
rate of official salaries, and on the question of patronage, in its con- 
neetion with the emoluments of office, the evidence of Sir Robert 
Peel and of Lord John Russell deserves to be consulted ; it is grave, 
judicious and practical. The diplomatic salaries are discussed by 
Lord Palmerston with equal judgment. 

Mr. Cobden appeared to hold that the vast amount of patronage 
at the disposal of the Prime Minister, enabling him to provide for 
his family, should be taken into account in regulating his salary ; but 
every one will concur in the wisdom of the following question of 
Mr. Walter, and of the answer of Lord John Russell : — " Supposing 
official salaries," asked Mr. "Walter, " were regulated by the amount 
of patronage at the disposal of the minister, do not you think that in 
the eyes of the public it would be thought rather an excuse for the 
abuse of patronage, if the deficiency of the salaries were attempted to 
be supplied by a particular mode of distributing the patronage?" 
'• I think," was the reply, " it would be pretty certain to lead to 
iibuse of patronage, because then a person holding office might say 
with great fairness, 'I have been given an inadequate salary, because it 
is understood that the patronage is to be of use to me and my sons.' "* 

It is evident from this brief review, that ever since the Revolution 
the emoluments of the highest offices under the Crown, which are all 
generically represented by the office of the First Lord of the Treasury, 
have gone on diminishing, while the duties of the ministers, and tlie 
incomes of all other classes of the community, have increased. 

The annexed tables (I., II., and III.) exhibit a view of the salaries 
of the sixty-four members of the Government holding office during 
the pleasure of the Crown. Nineteen are now members of the 
House of Lords, thirty-six are members of the House of Commons, 
nine are out of Parliament. Exclusive of the seventeen in the 
Queen's Household, who are paid out of the Civil List, the members 
of the Government are forty- seven in number. The salaries of the 
fifteen cabinet ministers now amount to 60,000/., or, excluding the 
Lord Chancellor, who has 10,000/. a year, the fourteen ministers re- 
ceive 50,000/. annually. Twenty-three other ministers receive 34,700/. 
a year. The annual pay of the thirty-eight political officers is under 
100,000/. The law officers of the Crown are paid by fees, which 
probably amount to not less than 15,000/. a year. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland receives 20,000/. a year, to keep up the shadow 
of a court in Dublin. This office will probably not long continue, 
as Ireland is brought into direct communication with the seat of 
Government ; and it is mischievous, as it keeps up the notion of a 
separate kingdom in the minds of the ignorant ; but if it be counted, 
forty political officers are paid 119,125/. The pay of the law officers 
is not known, but, including the places in the household, the sixty- 
four political officers probably do not receive more than 168,270/, 
a year. 

* Question, 1279. 
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II. — Tenure of Office. 

In calculating the values of the salaries in offices held during 
pleasure, the average tenure of office had to be taken into account. 
And the investigation presented some curious results which may 
now be noticed. 

Hereditary offices are held during life, and the son succeeds at 
the death of the father, brother, or other lineal predecessor. The 
Crown, the Peerage, the office of Earl Marshal, and some others, 
are held on this tenure. The reign of English Sovereigns, from 
"William the Conqueror to William IV., was on an average 22| 
years. The age at accession was 30 years ; the age of decease, 
or when the Crown was laid down, 52^ years. The age at accession 
among English Peers, was 30 - 2 years ; their period of rule was 
2656 years, if we exclude those who died violent deaths.* The 
mean age of the reigning Sovereigns of Europe, on July 1, 1844, 
was 48'7 years ; their age at accession was 331 ; they had reigned 
156 years, and., if none were deposed, would reign i5 - 6 years — in 
all 3T2 years. That is also at the age of accession, the mean after 
lifetime by the English table; and 31 years may be set down as 
the average reign of a European Sovereign in the present day. 
Bishoprics and benefices of other kinds are held during life; the 
appointments filled in these offices by selection are generally made 
from among persons of advanced ages. The tenure is shorter than 
in the hereditary offices ; the 156 Popes, for example, from a.d. 800 
to 1823, filled the chair of St. Peter on an average only 6| years.f 
The age of eighteen English bishops at consecration was 46 8 years ; 
their age in 1841, was 59'9 years ; they will die on an average at the 
age of 73, and therefore hold their bishopries 26 years. 

The Judges are appointed by selection from persons generally 
past the meridian of life; and, unlike the bishops, they retire in 
advanced age, and are entitled to retiring pensions. The tenure of 
office is thus shortened in two ways. The high political offices are 
also filled by selection, and, except in a few rare instances, from 
members of the Legislature, who go through a long preliminary 
probation : the office terminates (1 ) as in the previous cases — by 
death, or infirmity — and (2) at the pleasure of the Sovereign, which, 
under our constitution, is guided to a great extent by the votes in 
the Houses of Parliament. Since the Revolution, the ancient office 
of Lord High Treasurer is held by a commission. The First 
Lord of the Treasury has generally, but not invariably, been Pirst 
Minister. Lord Chatham, in his first ministry (1756), held the 
office of Secretary of State ; in his second (1766), he had the Privy 
Seal. In the 166 years from 1689 to 1855, the office of First 
Minister, or First Lord of the Treasury, has been filled by thirty- 
nine ministers 51 times; so that each administration lasted 3 - 25 years 

* M'Culloch's Statistics of British Empire, vol. ii., pp. 552 — 3 ; see also the 
papers by Mr. Edmonds, Mr. Neison, and Dr. Guy there cited. 

+ Mr. Scargill, the Assistant Secretary of the Statistical Society, has remarked 
that the thirty-seven Popes, from Martin V. to Innocent XII., both inclusive — that 
is from a.d. 1417 to a.d. 1700, ruled the church 7 - 65 years each on an average. 
From the year 1700 to 1846, when Gregory XVI. died, the Popes have sat on an 
average 12'17 years each ia the chair of St. Peter. 
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on an average; 18 terminated in less than 1 year, 11 in the 2nd 
year, 6 in the 3rd year, 5 in the 4th year, 2 in the 5fch year, 9 in the 
various years from the 5th to the 21 sfc. 

From these facts Table IV. has been arranged, and the pro- 
bability of dissolution in each year is shown to follow a very regular 
law : thus, the general probability at taking office that the minister 
will continue 1 year, is nearly 2 to 1 ; and the probability of the 
continuance in office remains the same through 4 years. At the end 
of 4 years, the tenure of office becomes firmer, and the probability 
every year of remaining in office, is 6 to 1 that the ministry will 
continue a year. The law which regulates the tenure of office is 
this : the risk of losing office at any moment, from to 4 years, 
is uniformly the same; it then suddenly decreases and remains 
uniformly the same as far as the observations go, or for 20 years. 

For the purposes of a rough comparison, I have taken from 
Beatson's Political Index, edited by Haydn, the ministries of the 
Lord High Treasurers since 1258 ; dividing them into four periods, 
the first terminating in 1509 ; the second extending from 1509 to 
1660 ; the third from the Restoration, 1660, to the first ministry 
after the Revolution, 1689 ; and the fourth from 1689 to 1855, when 
Lord Aberdeen's Administration closed. During the six centuries, 
the Lord High Treasurer was one of the highest officers, but did not 
always stand in the same relation to the Crown, or to the other 
ministers, as the First Lord Commissioner of the Treasury does in 
the present day. Tet the result of the returns of 128 ministers, who 
filled the office from 1258 to 1689,* does not differ from that framed 
from the 51 ministries extending from 1689 to 1855. 

The average tenure of office, in the two periods, was 3*29 years 
and 325 years. As the dates of appointment are not given exactly, 
the year only being mentioned, the return, particularly for the first 
year, is somewhat uncertain. Beatson and Haydn may have com- 
mitted a few oversights. And I have framed the list with some diffi- 
culty, eliminating the Chancellors of the Exchequer, counting the 
Lord Keepers, or High Treasurers, every time they took office. The 
general agreement is remarkable. In both series the tenure of office 
is precarious for some years, and then grows firmer ; but, in looking 
through the list since the Revolution, it will be seen that, down to 
the passing of the Beform Bill, the short ministries were generally 
held by men who had not the capacity for the office — mere names 
put forward by parties or by the Sovereign — while those who had a 
policy, and were equal to the task, held office from 4 to 21 years. 
The great ministers of the Tudor period, selected with deliberation in 
the first instance, held their offices for a great part of their lives. 

III. — The Value of the Salaries of Her Majesty's Ministers and of 
Members of the Government having seats in Parliament. 

In considering the salaries of the heads of the Government, it 
must be borne in mind that they are Members of Parliament ; that 
they generally serve in Parliament some years before entering office ; 

* The number of years from 12" 8 to 1683 las been reduced in the calculation from 
431 to 421 for the disturbance in the time of the Commonwealth. See Table VII. 
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that the members of both Houses are unpaid; and that of MO peers,* 
and G50 members of the House of Commons, less than 60 hold office 
or enjoy official pensions at one titne.f The consequence is, that in 
the changes which have so frequently occurred ministers have moved 
from office to office ; and that many of them have entered and quitted 
office several times. 

The average tenure of office since the Revolution has been less 
than 3 years — for the First Lords of the Treasury, the Secretaries 
of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Lord President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Treasurer of the Navy, and the Secretary at War taken collectively. 

The rate of salary in the higher offices is now 5,000Z. a year fin 
the lower offices, about 2,0001. a year. The amount of salary which 
each minister receives will evidently depend on the time he remains 
in office ; and its value at the age of twenty-one will vary with the 
age at which the office is attained. 

As it is not easy to collect the facts — and as the calculation itself 
is long — I take the office of Prime Minister or of First Lord of the 
Treasury as the type of the whole of these offices. The salary of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is 5,000Z. a year. The salaries in the 
subordinate offices, and in the high offices of Secretaries of State or 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which he often fills before and some- 
times after being Prime Minister, may also be taken as a part of the 
pay for the political services of his life. 

The value of the salary is determined by treating it as a deferred 
temporary annuity. In this way it is found that, on an average, the 
salary of the First Lord of the Treasury is equivalent in value to a 
life annuity of 3381., commencing at the age 21. The salary which 
the First Lord receives in the offices of Secretary of State, &c, after 
or before attaining his high office, is equivalent to a life annuity of 
309Z. ; the salaries in the lesser offices to 68Z. The salaries whichthe 
ministers who attain the rank of First Lord of the Treasury are paid 
in that office, and in the other principal offices, do not exceed in value 
a life annuity of 715?., commencing at the age 21. 

I will now state briefly how this value is obtained. As there is 
but one office of First Lord of the Treasury, it is impossible, without 
extending the observations over the past, to obtain an average result. 
Exclusive of the present Prime Minister, J 34 ministers have held the 
office of First Lord of the Treasury forty-seven times in the 15S years 
extending from 1688 to 1846. The averagre term of the 47 adminis- 
trations was 336 years (3 J years) ; each First Lord filled the office 
on an average 4 - 64 years. The periods of the life of each of 32 
ministers in office, whose ages can be ascertained, were entered in 
Tables.§ 

The office was first attained on an average at the age of 46, or 

* Census, 1851 ; of 453 peers 13 were minors. Vol. i., Occup. p. ccclii. 

t In March, 1857, the number of the members of both Houses of Parliament 
in Lord Palmerston's Government was 55 — namely, 19 peers, 36 members of the 
House of Commons ; 9 of the 64 in office were not in Parliament. 

J Lord John Russell was Prime Minister when this calculation was made. 

§ See the periods of age in office for these ministers beautifully represented in a 
statistical diagram by John Russell Sowray, Esq. Saunders, Publisher. 
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25 years after the age of 21. Now, in life annuities, a small annual 
premium, commenced at an early age, will provide (that is, it is 
equivalent in value to) a deferred annuity of considerable amount. 
For instance, 11. a year, from the age of 21 to 46, is worth as much 
as 3?. a year from the age of 46 to the end of life. Then the salary 
is not for the whole term of life. It is what is technically called an 
intercepted annuity. 

The present value of annuities of this kind — granted to the 32 
ministers whose ages are known, and who have filled the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury since 1688 — is found by taking the 
values of *P,+ *P J+] .... from the English Life Table ; x, x+1, 

x+2 being the ages at which they were in office; * the 

annual salary; and dividing the sum of these values by 32 xD„.* 

Several of the ministers held the office more than once; the 
table comprises the salaries for the whole term of office. The 
interest of money is taken at 3 per cent. Assuming then that 
a person, of the age 21, and certain, if he live, to be Prime 
Minister, purchased the salaries, and made 3 per cent, by his invest- 
ment, the salary in the office of Pirst Lord of the Treasury, 
would be worth only 7,432?., the salaries in the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Secretary of State, and Pirst Lord of 
the Admiralty, 6,803/., in four other offices, 1,492?. The value of 
the salary of the 32 ministers, in the whole of their offices, at the 
rate as explained of 5,000?. and 2,500?. a year, would in the aggre- 
gate be worth only 15,726?., or nearly 3i (more exactly, 3 - 44) years' 
purchase of an annuity of 5,000?. 

To those unaccustomed to these inquiries — and, therefore, liable 
to confound 5,000?. a year commencing at an advanced period of life 
and received during the term of office with 5,0007. a year for life 
from the age of 21, or 5,000?. a year in perpetuity — it may be useful 
to state, that the perpetuity paid quarterly, is worth more than 33 
years' purchase, the life annuity from the age 21, is worth 21 years' 
purchase, while the official salary is, as we have seen, at the age of 21, 
worth less than 4 years' purchase. 

•5,000?. a year in the office of Pirst Lord of the Treasury, of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and of Secretary of State, for the usual 
average terms, with the addition of the value of the salary in the 
office of Lord President of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, Secre- 
tary at "War, and Paymaster General, is of the same value as 
715?. a year for life, commencing at the age 21 ; or 467?. a year in 
perpetuity. 

It is evident that the value of the salary of a successful states- 
man is now inconsiderable. And if, besides the uncertainty of suc- 
cess, the expenses involved in the duties and dignities of office — 
the expenses of elections — and the other incidental expenses of 
attendance in Parliament — from an early age, are taken into account, 
it will be found that the salaries bear no sort of proportion to the 
outlay. 

The country is at present, I contend, served for less than the 

* See this valuation in the paper on the Finance of Life Insurance. Registrar- 
General's Twelfth Report. Appendix, pp. 41 — 47. 
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average earnings of persons in trade or professions by tlie First 
Ministers of the Crown. 

No English minister has recently been accused, or seriously sus- 
pected of corruption in the distribution of patronage, in contracts, 
in the conduct of the foreign relations of the country, in any great 
financial transaction. No English minister has been accused of 
tampering with the Funds, or the Share Market. Tet it may well 
be a question whether affairs of the same magnitude could be safely 
entrusted to any body of men, on inadequate salaries, in any other 
country than England. 

IY. — General Discussion of the Question. 

The results of the preceding calculations are confirmed by the 
experience of the principal ministers of the Crown in recent times. 
Sir Eobert Walpole was the last of the series of first ministers 
who embarked in political life as a merchant embarks in a specu- 
lative trade ; and he succeeded in accumulating a property which 
in that day was considered large. His buildings and purchases 
were estimated at 200,000?., his pictures at 40,000?. ; he and his 
three sons held pensions of 14,900?. a year,* with the Eangership 
of Richmond Park, producing several thousands more per annum ; 
and on retiring from office, undismayed by his enemies, he de- 
manded and, after two years' delay, obtained a further pension of 
4,000?. a year. The new era was inaugurated by the first William 
Pitt, who refused either to draw the interest of the large public 
balances in his hands, or to profit by the various per-centages on 
payments which were then a fertile field of income. He began 
public life with a small patrimony of 100?. a year.f The Duchess of 
Marlborough left him a legacy of 10,000?. ; by the bequest of Sir 
"W. Pynsent, he inherited a country house and nearly 3,000?. a year ; 
his life-pension was 3,000?. a year; but, at his death, Parliament not 
only voted a pension of 4,000?. a year to be annexed to the Earldom, 
but 20,000?. to discharge " the debt which Lord Chatham left behind 
him." The first minister who lived on his salary without perquisites, 
left 20,000?. of unliquidated debt. His son, "William Pitt, entered 
office early in life ; he was the principal minister for 20 years ; and, 
during the earlier part of the time, had 7,400?., and subsequently 
11,400?. a year. He was unmarried ; his habits were simple, and he 
had less taste for representation than his illustrious father ; but he 
was incorruptible, and received nothing but his salary from the public 
exchequer. His tradesmen insured his life to cover their bills : and 
the second "William Pitt died 40,000?. in debt.J 

* Lord Mahon, Hist, of Eng., vol. iii., pp. 104 — 6. 

+ Chesterfield's Characters ; see works, end of vol ir. See also History of 
England by Lord Mahon, vols. iii. and iv. 

{ " That Mr. Pitt got into debt is no wonder. How could a man so circum- 
stanced find time to look into his affairs ? And of course there were many things 
I could not attend to ... . what with great dinners, and one thing and another, 
it was impossible to do any good." — Memoirs of Lady He&ter Stanhope, vol. ii., 
p. 69 — 70. "The First Minister laboured under pecuniary embarrassments, resulting 
not only from his slender patrimonial fortune, but increased by a want of private 
economy .... whose wants were notoriously so pressing, that he could neither 
pay the tax-gatherer, nor the butcher, when they came to his door, and whose 
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It is unnecessary to pursue this painful analysis further. If 
Mr. Pitt was embarrassed, his successors on half bis salary, in the 
present state of society, can never be in easy circumstances unless 
they have a private fortune. Lord John Russell, in the Committee 
before referred to, was asked this question : " With respect to the 
whole of those [seventeen] First Lords of the Treasury, whom your 
Lordship has now enumerated, with, the exception, of those who had large 
private estates, is it not a matter of notoriety, that they all died in debt?" 
" I believe," he replied, " that to be the case." He added with great 
candour, " I never had a debt in my life till I was First Lord of the 
Treasury. I have now paid it off, so that it was no great incum- 
brance to me. But it is necessary to make some outlay on taking 
one of these great offices, unless you have a large private fortune."* 

Besides the ministers of the Crown actually in office — who are 
the successful adventurers, there is, under our constitutional system, 
nearly an equal number of men in opposition, always expecting 
office: and although they work in committees, and take an active 
part in legislation, in the present day they rarely enjoy pensions ; and 
they derive no emoluments from their seats, but, on the contrary, 
incur considerable expense at the periodical elections. 

The conflict of parties makes the possession of office precarious 
to an extent, of which there is no example in the professions. 
Charles Fox died in the ministry ; but he filled important posts 
only for short terms, in 1782, in 1783, and in 1806: during the 
whole of his career he was not more than two years in office, f 
Burke, late in life, got a pension. Sheridan was still less fortunate 
in his political life. Mr. Hume, and many of the most hard-working 
men now in Parliament, never tasted the " sweets of office." 

The members of both Houses are generally wealthy, but the fact 
that the legislators themselves are still withdrawn by the privileges 
of Parliament from the equal action of the laws, is a painful proof 
that some of them require the protection which the members of the 
professions would be ashamed to hold against their creditors. 

Upon all these grounds it is clear that, in spite of the common 
belief, political services are not exorbitantly remunerated in England. 

Arguments of much force, however, are alleged to show that 
British statesmen are overpaid. 

The ardent competition, it is held, proves that the pay of political 
service in England is too high. Gentlemen are found ready to incur 
great expenses in elections to enter Parliament. The work can also, 

ordinary recourse for getting rid of his coachmaker's importunities was by ordering a 

new carriage Neither women, nor play, nor the allurements of the turf, nor 

the exhibitions of the theatre, nor the sports of the field, nor pleasure, under any 
form, interfered with his official duties. Wine, which his constitution demanded as 
a stimulus, rarely led him into any excess; and the companions of his convivial 
hours were not numerous." — Wraxall, Posthumous Memoirs (1784, 1788), vol. i., 
p. 65 j vol. Hi., pp. 5 — 6. 

* Evidence on Official Salaries, 1850, qu. 1254 and 1228. 

•f Under a.d. 1785, Wraxall writes : " Fox possessed no funds whatsoever, and 
scarcely could raise money sufficient for his personal subsistence." — P. Works, 
vol. i., p. 238. If Fox had not dissipated a fortune in play and in other ways, 
he must have lost it in his political career. In his speech on the Westminster 
Scrutiny, he said : " My own last shilling may soon be got at — for I am poor. 
Yet, in such a cause, 1 will lay down my last shilling." — p. 244. 
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it is urged, be as well done by ministers on low salaries. In this 
wealthy community men of independent fortunes, too, abound who 
are willing to govern the country gratis. The Government of other 
countries is efficiently conducted by ministers on lower salaries ; and 
notably in the United States of America by ministers on salaries not 
exceeding 1,644?. a year. The President of the Great .Republic is 
paid only 5,137?.* a year; and his office is held for nearly as short a 
term as the office of the First Minister in England.f 

Upon other grounds it is contended that the salaries of ministers 
are inadequate. The value of the salary, taking all the elements into 
account, is, as has been demonstrated, not considerable. The pay of 
an aspirant to office is uncertain, remote, precarious. The greatest 
and most successful ministers have died in debt ; their indebtedness 
has exercised a bad effect upon their own minds : it has, besides, 
been an example attended with many pernicious consequences to 
all classes of a country where credit is of vital importance.^ The 
present scale of salaries was fixed in the last century ; and the popu- 
lation of the country is now three times as great as it was in those 
days. The wealth, the foreign possessions, and the business of the 
empire, have increased in a greater ratio than the population. The 
interests of the country at stake in the hands of the ministers of the 
Crown are immense, incalculable. The Duke of Wellington received 
for his services annuities of 4,000?. a year for three lives, and 700,000?. 
This sum looks vast. But it is computed that the victory of "Waterloo 
cost the country a hundred millions sterling ; and it is not by any 
means certain that if any other man had had the command, the army 
of the allies might not have suffered a signal defeat, which, at a mode- 
rate estimate, would have cost the country another hundred millions 
of treasure, besides blood and the irreparable loss of honor. His 
services then were cheaply bought for 700,000?. and the annuities.§ 
The expense of the Russian war was little less than eighty millions. 
Now is it not evident, we are asked, that as a mere matter of business, 
the salaries of the ministers who direct the internal and external 
policy of the country, — her wars, peaces, and civil progress, — should 

* It is assumed here that one dollar is = - 205479J. — See Laurie's Exchange 
Tables, p. xvii. 

t The salary of the President of the United States is 25,000 dollars ; The 
salary of the Vice-President and of each of the five Secretaries of State is 8,000 
dollars ; of the Postmaster, 8,000 dollars. The salary of the Attorney General is 
also 8,000 dollars. Since 17S9, fourteen Presidents have held office ; 5 for 8 years ; 
6 for 4 years; 1 for 3 years; 1 for 1 year; and 1 for less than a year : or 486 years 
on an average. In England, thirty-nine Ministers held office 51 times in 166 years, 
or each Minister filled the office 4'26 years on an average. 

J A large portion of the cost of distribution is a charge to cover bad debts. 
Compared with this charge, in the west-end of London, the " war ninepence" sinks 
into insignificance. Nothing would facilitate the trade of the country more than a 
system of cash payments, or short credits : they have the effect of good roads for 
transit ; and nothing would tend more to encourage such a system than the example 
of the leading men at the head of public affairs. Her Majesty in this, as in other 
matters, sets a bright example to her subjects of all ranks. 

§ In South Staffordshire, I was recently informed that a collier, from a neigh- 
bouring county, has acquired 1,000,000;. by his successful industry. He is the 
representative of a band of men who, in their way, are also heroes; for they have 
placed England at the head of the mineral industry of the world. 

TOI-. XX. PATCT H. I 
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have reference mainly to the efficiency of the men, and not to the 
matter of a few thousands more or less in their p:iy ? On slight dif- 
ferences in their skill, industry, and courage, the safety and welfare 
of the country depend ; while their salaries must always be a small 
fractional rate on the national income. 

The example of the United States proves nothing in favor of a 
low scale of pay for political services. The salaries of clerks and of 
the subordinate officers in America are, as De Tocqueville remarks, 
higher than in Europe. The great state officers alone are paid com- 
paratively low salaries, and that is attended with evils which are as 
evident to judicious Americans as they are to European travellers. 
" I was frequently reminded," says Miss Martineau, "by friends, of 
what is undoubtedly very true, the great perils of office in the United 

States, as an excuse for the want of honesty in officials 

It is ruin to a professional man without fortune to enter public life 

for a time, and then be driven back into private life Let 

the attention of the people be drawn towards the salaries of office, that 
they may discover whether they are too low, and whether the rewards 
of office are kept low by the democratic party, for the sake of putting 
in what their opponents call ' adventurers,' or by the aristocratic, with 
the hope of offices being engrossed by the men of private fortune.'"* 

De Tocqueville is addicted too much to philosophizing, but in its 
general tenor, the following passage is supported by irrecusable 
evidence. He here touches the weak side of a democracy. — " Chez 
les peuples ou le principe de l'election s'etend a tout, il n'y a pas, a 
proprement parler, de carriere publique. Les hommes n'arrivent en 
quelque sorte aux fonctions que par hazard, et ils n'ont aueune assu- 
rance de s'y maintenir. Cela est vrai surtout lorsque les elections 
sont annuelles. 11 en resulte que dans les temps de calme, les fonc- 
tions politiques offrent peu d'appat a l'ambition. Aux Etats-Unis, ce 
sont les gens moderns dans leurs desirs, qui s'engagent au milieu des 
detours de la politique. Les geands talents, et les gbandes 

PASSIONS, S'EOAETENT EN GE'nISBAL i)V POUVOIB, AVIN DE POUE- 

SUITEE LA eichesse ; et il arrive souvent qu'on ne se charge de 
diriger la fortune de l'Etat que quand on se sent peu capable de con- 
duire ses propres affaires. 

" C'est a ces causes, autant qu'au mauvais choix de la democratic, 
qu'il faut attribuer le grand nombre d'hommes vulgaires qui occupent 
les fonctions publiques. Aux Efcats-Unis, je ne sais, si le peuple 
choisirait les hommes superieurs qui brigueraient ses suffrages; mais 
il est certain que ceux-ci ne les briguent pas."t 

The Americans are a political people ; and when they find the 
machine of government going wrong, they in the end, after the usual 
party discussions, set it right.J The saiaries of the principal minis- 

* Society in America, vol. i., p. 145. 

+ De la Democratic en Amerique, vol. ii., pp. 156 — 7. 

J Mr. Buchanan, the new President, in his inaugural address, observes : " Next 
in importance to the maintenance of the constitution and the Union is the duty of 
preserving the Government free from the taint or even the suspicion of corruption. 
Public virtue is the vital spirit of republics, and history proves that when this has 
decayed,, and the love of money has usurped its place, although the forms cf free 
government may remain for a season, the substance has departed for ever."— Tirneq. 
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ters have been raised, since De Tocqueville wrote, from 6,000 to 8,000 
dollars a year ; that is an increase of one-third part.* The pay of 
members of Congress in the last session was raised from eight dollars, 
nearly 1Z. 12s. lOd. a day, while Congress sits, to 3,000 dollars, that 
is, to 6161. a year, besides travelling expenses.f When Congress sits 
six months, this is 31. 7s. (id. a day ; in short sessions of three months, 
it is about 61. 15s. a day. J Travelling expenses to and from Con- 
gress remain at the rate of 20d. a mile, which leaves a large surplus on 
the railway lines. The 303, — namely, 62 senators, 234 represen- 
tatives, and 7 delegates, are paid at these rates. The "appropriations" 
for the pay of members of Congress were nearly 183,000?. in 1855-56, 
and 292,900?. in 1856-57; the expenditure on the executive and legis- 
lative departments, including printing, under the head of civil list, 
was 842,000?. It is worthy of note, that the salaries of the American 
Ministers did exceed, and now equal the salary of their Attorney- 
General. We have seen that the Ministers in the two Houses of 
Parliament in England only get 138,715?. a year. 



The conflicting arguments are not of equal force, but they 
leave us practically in the dark in any attempt to fix the salaries of 
the Ministers of the Crown at the rate most advantageous to the 
country. We advert, therefore, to other considerations. 

The two great councils of the nation must always consist of mem- 
bers of all the great classes of society. Landed proprietors, the 
eldest sons of peers, monied men, merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, 
medical men, officers of the army, officers of the navy, engineers, and 
others who are engaged in active pursuits, represent, under ordinary 
circumstances, the opinions of the country in the House of Commons 
on the matters with which legislation deals. But the affairs of the 
empire are now so extensive that they cannot be dealt with in a cur- 
sory incidental way ; and men to be efficient ministers must devote 
the whole of their time and thoughts to public affairs, not only in 
office, but incessantly, from the day they enter Parliament. How 
otherwise can they know the vast power of England ; the condition of 
its population ; the extent of its capital ; its multitudinous industry ; 
its manufactures ; its commerce, overspreading oceans, and embracing 
islands and continents in its operations ? How can they acquire 
official aptitude ? How can they teach us the way to improve the public 
health; to treat pauperism; to deal with criminals ; to make justice 
accessible ; to educate the unlearned ; to advance religion, morality, 
the arts, and the sciences ; to organize the defences of these islands ; 
to make our army and navy healthy and efficient ? How can they 
become familiar with political men, power, opinion ? How can they 

* The pay in the diplomatic service was raised in the same session. See 
Abstracts of Public Laws in the American Almanack for 1857, p. 147, 146. The 
Act to regulate the compensation of members of Congress, is chap. 23, first Session 
of 34th Congress. 

t The House of Representatives is elected for the term of two years, and the 
compensation of each member is 6,000 dollars for each Congress. 

t A deduction is made from the pay for every day's absence, unless the member 
assigns as the cause the illness of himself or of a member of his family. There is a 
charge, apparently small, for books, 

i2 
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become acquainted with the state of our distant colonies, and of their 
relations to the parent state ? How can they gauge the strength of 
the other powers of the world? How can they ascertain the relations 
of those powers to each other, and their aifection or enmity to 
England ? How can they venture to lead the nation into war, or out 
of war ? 

Economic science, statistics, mathematics, geography, history, 
eloquence, wisdom, must all be at the command of the ministers who 
guide in council, and direct in action this free state. 

The great proprietors of the country will always worthily fill a 
certain number of the political offices under the Crown, and in the 
present age great ministers have sprung from their ranks. Patriotism, 
ambition, and a thirst for that undying fame which a free people can 
confer, in the absence of the ordinary motives, have animated them in 
their arduous career. Yet these cases have been rare. Great ministers 
have chiefly come from the classes which fill the liberal professions.* 

The Houses of Parliament must have, besides the representatives 
of the property, the common political sense and the local interests 
of all classes, a large body of men who labour in politics as hard as 
lawyers, doctors, agriculturists, manufacturers, and merchants, labour 
in their several vocations. Their studies must all have politics 
for their supreme object ; on their success in this field fame, fortune, 
and life must continually depend. England has always had such 
men in its service; you can trace them through a long series of 
churchmen, from Lanfranc to Wolsey; you can follow them from 
Burleigh to Chatham ; from Pitt and Pox to Huskisson and Canning. 
They are indispensable, and can never be safely superseded. 

Politics is a profession which demands all the time and all the 
energies of a class of the ablest men in the country ; and these 
men should be as well paid for their services as their contemporaries 
in the other professions. 

The country does not want mere money-making ministers, who 
will starve the establishments, and expend nothing on great national 
objects ; still less does it want in the administration of its finauces, 
spendthrifts to plunge it into debt, who have no just appreciation of 
the value of property. Walpole not only let well but ill alone,f and 
the country made no sensible progress under his sterile administration ; 
still he not only built up his own fortune, but administered the national 
finances so economically that he reduced the debt from 52 down to 
48 millions in 1739. The country has made immense progress under 

* " I wholly disapprove," said Mr. Fox, in the debate on Mr. Pitt's Reform 
Bill, " the idea of limiting parliamentary seats to men of ample fortunes, or of 
eminence in their professions. The history of this country proves that we are 
not to expect from individuals in affluent circumstances, the vigilance, energy, and 
exertion, without which the House of Commons would lose its greatest force and 
weight. Human nature is too prone to indulgence ; and the most meritorious 
services have always been performed by persons in a condition of life removed from 
opulence." " The truth of these remarks," says Wraxall, " forcibly exemplified in 
his own person, and in that of Pitt, unquestionably made a deep impression." — 
Posthumous Memoirs of his own time, by Sir JV. W. Wraxall, Bart., vol. i , 
pp. 294—5. 

+ His maxim, Quieta tion movere, is a corrupt version of the sound English 
proverb : Let w«xl alone. 
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his successors; bat Mr. Pitt, who cared so little for money,* ran the 
country deeply into debt. He borrowed money upon the principle 
which none but the most improvident adopt, giving, in exchange for 
179 millions of money, securities for 272 millions— 81. of stock for 21. 
of money — in the nine years from 1798 to 1802. 

Eight hundred millions of the debt which has accumulated may be 
paid off, by reversing the process under which it was contracted ; and 
this should be done, for a wealthy nation in debt is in an abnormal 
state ; but it will probably not be attempted until statesmen are paid 
such salaries as enable prudent men in the professions to live out of 
debt. 

By what standard can the salaries be regulated ? It is admitted 
on all hands that the salary should include the whole pay of the 
minister; not only is he bound to forego the per-centages, fees, bribes, 
and speculations of former days, but to administer the patronage of 
the Crown solely with a view to the efficiency of the service. The 
country will no longer allow a minister to be paid indirectly, by ap- 
pointing incompetent generals, admirals, bishops, judges, governors 
of colonies, or civil servants. Such appointments, unsold, cannot be 
profitable to him : they are ruinous to the country. 

It will be admitted also that the salary should bear some proportion 
to the circumstances of society. The standard of admeasurement 
must be sought in England. The ministers should be the first men of 
their class : shall we then look to the incomes of the great landed 
proprietors under Schedule A, or to the great mercantile incomes 
under Schedule D?t The latter incomes are derived to a large 
extent from invested capital, and neither the rents of land nor the 
profits of capital afford any analogy to the salaries of ministers. The 
annual incomes from those sources range from a few pounds to hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds ; they will not, therefore, serve as any 
guide, for it is false reasoning to infer, because a minister of the 
crown necessarily lives in society with wealthy men, that therefore 
his salary should be regulated by their highest incomes. 

It is evident, that the hatttbal standard of the saxabus 

* " Hit nutffnanimout contempt far money, exemplified in giving the clerkship 
of the Pells to Colonel Bane, .... extorted univertal applaiue "/— Wraxall, 
vol. Hi. pp. 5—6. 

f Under Schedule D, 1307 persons are returned in the United Kingdom on 
incomes of 5,000/. and upwards ; namely, 802 on Incomes of 5,000/. and under 
10,000/. ; 464 on incomes of 10,000/. and under 50,000/. ; 41 on incomes of 
50,000/. a year and upwards. Many in this class on lower incomes also enjoy 
large additional incomes under the other schedules. The incomes from the mining 
Industry of the country, and from the railways, ore not returned under Schedule D. 
The number of persons on incomes of 5,000/. a year and upwards, under Schedule 
E, were 64.— See Mr. Moflatt'a P. Return, No. 313, June 27, 1856. The numbers 
having such incomes under Schedules A, B, C, either separately, or in the aggregate, 
under all the schedules is unknown. But from a comparison of a return of the 
first Income Tax, which was differently assessed, with the returns of 1847.J I have 
made an estimate, which agrees sufficiently well with the above return. According 
to this estimate not less than 4,000 persons in the United Kingdom enjoy incomes 



X See Evidence before Income Tax Committee of W. Farr, and Returns in the 
Appendix to Evidence. 
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OF THE PRINCIPAL MINISTERS OF A COUNTRY is supplied by the 
INCOME of the HIGHEST CLASSES OF PROFESSIONAL MEN IN THAT 

country. Offer young men the same pecuniary advantages in 
a political career as open before them in the liberal professions, and 
you command for the public service, which has paramount claims on 
every generous mind, the highest talent, of the kind you require, in 
these islands. 

But what are the incomes of professional men ? — how are they to 
be ascertained ? 1 have made some inquiries respecting the incomes 
of the most eminent physicians and surgeons of the present day, but 
the state of my information only justifies me in saying, that, although 
the incomes approach, they are not now equal to the incomes in the 
other learned professions.* 

I have here also a statement of the incomes of twenty-four of 
the heads of the church, ranging from 4,20<M. to 15,000Z. a year; but 
for various reasons I do not refer to them further, although the state- 
ment will be found in the appended tables. 

We find all that is required in an authentic return of the incomes 
of the leading barristers and judges of the land (Table X). The 
return on the table was laid before the Committee of the House of 
Commons as the result of the " fullest investigation and inquiry," by 
the Attorney- General in 1850. I understand that the state of the 
incomes of the bar is, on the whole, not very different in the present 
day. 

The fees of barristers are determined, as you know, in the open 
market. 

Before referring to the amounts, I must invite your attention to 
the tenure upon which the great incomes at the bar are enjoyed. 
They are attained generally at the middle period of life, and they are 

of 5,000/. a year and upwards. If we graduate the numbers by the returns under 
Schedule D, 129 persons enjoy incomes of 50,000/. a year and upwards; 1465 have 
incomes of 10,0007. and under 50,000/. ; and 2,406 persons have incomes of 5,000/. 
and under 10,000/. a year. I make the persons on incomes of 5,000/. a year in 
Great Britain 3,486 in the year 1847 ; I add 349 to bring down the return to the 
year 1857, and add further 192 for Ireland ; making in the aggregate 4,027. 

* The exact facts could only be ascertained by a personal return, which might 
probably have been filled up confidentially. But I did not deem it necessary to 
resort to this course. Many of the best informed agree on the names of about 
ten men in all branches of medicine and surgery who it is believed are making 5,000/. 
a year and upwards. A high authority writes : " I very much doubt there being at 
the present time as many as twenty physicians and surgeons in London receiving 
5,000/. each annually, though probably the number is not very much less." 
Respecting the incomes of surgeons and physicians in the first half of this century, 
it is stated on good authority that Dr. Warren, who hated " morning business," 
made iu one year a little more than 8,000/. ; Baillie, in 1813 or 1814, made 11,300/. 
" Sir Henry Halford's professional receipts were all made up from the time he 
commenced practice to the day of his death. They amounted, we believe, to some- 
thing more than 230,000/., and averaged 6,000/. a year for the whole of the 30 
years he was in practice. Dr. Chambers's income was 9,000/. in 1837 ; and 
ranged from 7,000/. to 9,000/. during the thirteen years 1836-48." — Lancet, 
May 25, 1850. The author of the biography of Dr. Chambers appears to have 
had access to good information. I have reason to believe that during many years 
the average professional income of the most eminent surgeon now living was more 
than 10,000/. annually. Sir Astley Cooper, it is said, had an income in one year, 
of 23,000/. ; but doubt is entertained whether the whole income was derived from 
his profession. 
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dependent on the health, skill, and industry of the barrister; but, by 
the time his capacity for excessive toil declines, the bench is ready to 
receive the judge ; and whenever the powers of the judge fail, he can 
retire on a liberal pension of 3,500?. or 5,000?. a year. How much 
more precarious are the incomes of political men ! After the most 
arduous services they can find no softer resting place than the vaults 
of Westminster Abbey. They may enter office, but their income is 
never secure, as it is contingent on changes of opinion as much as on 
their health, still, integrity, or industry ; and upon leaving office they 
are entitled to pensions ranging only from 1,000?. to 2,000?. a year, 
under such extraordinary conditions that only two statesmen, now 
living enjoy pensions under the Superannuation Act.* 

But if the tenure of the income were the same, the amount of the 
income is very different. The incomes of 24 barristers ranged from 
5,000?. to 20,000?.; of 24 judges from 4,800?. to 8,000?.; of the 24 
ministers from 2,000?. to 5,000?. 

The salaries which will induce leading men to leave the bar, and 
to accept judicial offices, can be readily ascertained; and as the tenure 
of income is more secure, the income of a judge should never exceed 
the highest incomes at the bar. Hence, as the incomes of the leaders 
at the Irish bar do not exceed 4,000?. a year,t the salaries of the Irish 
judges should not exceed that sum ; and a small independent kingdom, 
in the same circumstances as Ireland, should not pay its principal 
ministers more than 4,000?. a year. If the leaders at the bar in the 
United States become judges, while the Chief Justice in the Supremo 
Court is paid 1,336?., and the Attorney- General is paid 1,644?. a year,J 
it follows that the salary of their principal ministers is as high as it 
should be, according to the standard of pay for the highest class of 
services in the United States. By a parity of reasoning, the salaries 
of the principal ministers of the Crown are now below the natural 
standard in England. 

It has been at various times proposed to pay the members of 
the House of Commons in conformity with the ancient English prac- 
tice, which is still maintained in the United States ; § but it seems to 
follow, when it is admitted that the House of Commons consists 
essentially of a great majority of large landowners, merchants, manu- 

* See the Superannuation Act, 4 and 5 Will. IV., cap. 24. Sir George Clerk 
has 1,200, Lord Glenelg has 2,000 a-year under this Act. 

f Mr. Keoah, in his evidence, stated the incomes of 6 leading barristers in 
Ireland at 4,000*., and 8 at 2,000?. " I have," he says, "talked this matter over 
with other members of the bar, from time to time, and that was the conclusion to 
which we came." — Evidence on Official Salaries (2841). Upon what ground the 
Lord Chancellor in Ireland is paid 8,000/. a year is not evident. 

% The salary of the Chief Justice in the Supreme Court of the United States is 
6,500 dollars; the salary of each of the Associate Justices is 6,000 dollars; the 
Attorney-General, whose tenure of office is precarious, 8,000 dollars, and the right, 
I presume, to continue in private practice. It is evident that, like the rent of land, 
the price of skilled and unskilled labour varies in England and in America. I am 
informed that, on account of the low salaries, the leading lawyers of America do not 
become judges. 

§ The pay of the members of the two Houses of Parliament now in office is 
138,715/.; if the members of the two Houses of Parliament were paid at the same 
rate as members of Congress, they would receive nearly 1 ,050,429/. a year for their 
services. — See American Almanack, 1857, p. 140. 
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facturers, and men in the active practice of professions, that it is un- 
necessary to pay the whole of its 650 members for the discharge of 
ordinary parliamentary duties: they should be spared, however, all 
the expenses of elections. 

It only remains, then, to regulate official salaries. The precarious 
tenure of office is inevitable, but its evils may be mitigated by pro- 
tracting the enjoyment of pay. 

Many salutary results would flow from a modification of the 
Superannuation Act; so that, including the ministers in office, and 
ex-ministers, eighty or a hundred of the working political men in the 
Legislature, should enjoy either half-pay or salaries, never, in the 
highest offices, exceeding the amount which the country may find it 
necessary to give, in order to secure the services of the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the Judges. 

A career would then be opened to able men, who would be ade- 
quately paid for their services in the noblest of all the professions ; 
and penury would offer no incitement to factious opposition, to the 
sacrifice of the permanent interests of the people at the shrine of 
their prejudices, or to almost at times tacit alliances with the enemies 
of England: who having given much requires much, and listens 
willingly to harsh truths, but cannot live without the loyal affection 
of her children. 

The system of pay out of office for public services is in operation 
in the House of Lords. Lord Brougham has 5,000Z. a year ; Lord 
Lyndhurat has 5,0002. a year ; Lord St. Leonards has 5,000Z. a year ; 
and Lord Wensleydale has 3,500Z. a year, under the title of pension : 
but so well are the incomes earned, by the actual service of these 
distinguished men, that they might more properly be called salaries. 
The calm wisdom with which the Ex-Chancellors discuss the greatest 
public questions is wonderful ; and loses nothing by comparison with 
the natural excitement in the House of Commons, where no ex- 
minister receives the slightest consideration for the labours of his 
political life. If the precarious state of the incomes of other ministers 
of the Crown, besides Lord Chancellors, were met by a modification 
of a clause of the Superannuation Act, the effect in the House of 
Commons could not but be as salutary as the system of pensions in 
the House of Lords. 

Eor better pay the country could get better work. Statesmen of 
genius existed in the age of profusion, and they will spring up con- 
tinually under a system of parsimony ; for genius, like the rose of 
prophecy, will blossom in the desert, as it sometimes, also, graces the 
hereditary peerage. But the political education of the people of 
England is now far advanced; knowledge is widely diffused; our 
public writers are well versed in the various branches of economic 
science; the civil service has latterly made rapid progress; and at 
the bidding of public opinion, candidates for places held during 
good behaviour, now undergo examinations, some of which, on the 
competitive system, will bear comparison with the examinations for 
degrees in the open professions. Is it not reasonable, then, to assume, 
that the few able political men existing should by some means be 
largely reinforced, so as to maintain the highest degree of efficiency 
in the administrative machinery, and to secure the highest degree 
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of ability in the principal Ministers of the Crown ? And in what 
way is this so likely to be accomplished as by making the prizes in 
political, as valuable as the prizes in professional life ? 

It has indeed been proposed, that candidates for seats in Parlia- 
ment should, preliminarily to the rude questionings on the hustings, 
pass through another ordeal, of a more refined character, on the 
ground, I presume, that the Electors as well as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, require assistance in rejecting unqualified candidates; but pre- 
cisely the same reasons that make us repudiate the proposal to pay 
members should lead the country to reject this scheme for examining 
candidates for seats in the House of Commons. The House con- 
sists of many eminent men whose time is occupied in the manage- 
ment of their estates, in commerce, or in professions ; politics 
is only an incidental pursuit ; and they would never submit to any 
such test as could determine, after the fashion of the Civil Service 
Commission, the amount of their financial, political, economical, sta- 
tistical, legislative, or general knowledge. If, however, the universi- 
ties would institute courses of lectures on economic science, in the 
most extended sense, including politics as it was understood by Aris- 
totle, and statistics ; and if they would further grant degrees in this 
science, it is probable that every young man who intended to devote 
himself earnestly to the political service of his country, either as a peer 
or in the House of Commons, would take out such a degree, for the 
same reason that degrees are taken out by the members of other pro- 
fessions ; and this would tend to advance the most important of all 
sciences — the science of government — which does not now keep 
pace with the physical sciences. 

The facts in the tables, which I now submit to the Society, will, 
I hope, furnish some useful information, and tend to dispel some 
popular prejudices. 

This country is now happy in its sovereign, happy in its senate, 
■which never contained a greater number of men in various ways emi- 
nent, and happy also in the possession of a great body of political 
men, who, however, as I have endeavoured to show, have a pre- 
carious career before them, but may be placed on as firm a footing 
as the members of the open professions, and as the Lord Chancellors, 
by the modification of a clause in the Superannuation Act. The 
effect of such a modification would be to reinforce the highest order 
of political servants of the Crown, and to raise the character of 
that Assembly, which every friend to freedom in the world desires 
to see shining brighter and brighter unto the perfect day; for it 
stands almost alone in Europe, surrounded by the ruins of popular 
legislative bodies. 
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Table I. — The 64 Ministers and other Members of the Government (including 
the Queen's Household) who hold their Offices during the pleasure of the 
Crown, with their Salaries and Emoluments (March, 1857). 





By whom held. 


Annual 
Salaries 

and 
Emolu- 
ments. 




Name of Office. 


1 in the House of Lords. 
c in the House of Commons. 




The Cabinet. (March, 1857.) 


Viscount Palmerston, c 


£ 
5,000 
10,000* 
2,000 
2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4,500 
5,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 


£ 








Earl Granville, I 










Secretary of State, Home Depart. 
,, Foreign „ 


Sir George Grey, Bart., A... 
Earl of Clarendon, I 




„ Colonial „ 
„ War „ 


Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere, c 
Lord Panmure, I 




Chancellor of the Exchequer 


Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., A... 

Sir C. Wood, Bart., c 

Rt. Hon. R. Vernon Smith, c 




President of the Board of Control.. 
Postmaster General 




President of the Board of Trade .... 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster.. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley, /.. 
Rt. Hon. M. T. Baines, A... 
Marquess of Lansdowne, /.... 

SirB. Hall, Bart., c 






60,000 


Not in the Cabinet. 
First Commissioner of Works, &c. 


2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,500 
3,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
2,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 


Paymaster General (andVice-Pre-l 

Vice-President of Education Com-) 
mittee of Privy Council J 

Joint Secretaries of the Treasury... 


Rt. Hon. R. Lowe, c 

Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie, c 
Rt. Hon. W. Monsell, c .... 

Rt. Hon. W. F. Cowper, c. 

jRt. Hon. W. G. Hayter.c. 
(Mr. J. Wilson, c 












JHon. H. B. W. Brand, A... 
(Viscount Duncan, c 




Under Secretary of State, Home Dept 
„ „ Foreign ,, 


Mr. W. N. Massey, c 

Earl of Shelburne, c 




,, ,, Colonial,, 


Mr. J. Ball, c 




.. » War ,, 


Mr. F. Peel, c 






Mr. R. W. Grey, c 






Mr. Bernal Osborne, c 
Vice-Admiral Sir Maurice! 
Berkeley, c : 1 










Rear-Admiral Eden 




Junior Lords of the Admiralty .... 


J Rear-Admiral Peter Rich- 1 
Capt. A. Milne..." 






[Sir R. Peel, Bart., c 
Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers, a... 

1 Paid by 
Sir R. Bethell, c Fees, 

|Rt.Hon.J. Stuart< amoullt 
< ,,. 1 unknown, 

1 Wortley, c 1 bntset 

(, down at 






34,700 


Law Officers of the Crown. 


I" 




15,000 








109,700 



* 6,0001. per ann. as Lord Chancellor, and 4,000J. per ann. as Speaker of H. of Lords, 
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Name of Office. 



In the Queen's Household. 

Master of the Horse 

Chief Equerry and Clerk Marshal 

Lord Steward 

Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Lord Chamberlain 

Vice ditto 

8 Lords in Waiting 

Master of the Buckhounds 

Mistress of the Robes 

Ireland. 

Lord Lieutenant 

Secretary for Ireland 

Lord Chancellor 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor- General 

Scotland. 

Lord Advocate 

Solicitor-General 



By whom held. 



I in the House of Lords. 
c in the House of Commons. 



Brought forward 

Duke of Wellington, I 

Lord Alfred Paget, c 

Earl Spencer, I 

Earl of Mulgrave, c 

Viscount Castlerosse, c 

Marquess of Breadalbane, / 

Lord Ernest Bruce, c 

Earl Somers, I; Lords Ca- 

moys,/; Byron,/; Rivers,/; 

Waterpark; De Tabley, /; 

Dufferin, /; and Earl of 

Caithness; each 700/. per 

, annum 

Earl of Bessborough, / 

Duchess of Sutherland 

Earl of Carlisle, / 

Rt. Hon. E. Horsman, c ... 
Rt. Hon. M. Brady 

I Paid by 
1'ees, 
amount 
unknown, 
but set 
down at 



Rt. Hon. J. Moncrieff, c . 
Mr. E. Maitland 



Annual 
Salaries 

and 
Emolu- 
ments. 



2,500 

1,000 

2,000 

904 

904 

2,000 

924 



■ 5,600 



1,500 
500 



20,000 
4,425 
8,000 



5,000 



2,358 
955 



Total.. 



109,700 



17,832 



37,425 



3,313 



168,270 



Note. — The letter I is affixed to the names of those who belong to the House of 
Lords, of whom there are 19; and c to the Members of the House of Commons, 
numbering 36 : 9 (including the Mistress of the Robes,) have no seats in either 
House of Parliament. 

The amounts of the salaries are obtained from the Estimates, the Finance 
Accounts, and other official sources. The following Members of the Government have 
official residences : — First Lord of the Treasury, Chancellor of the Exchequer, First 
Lord and Junior Lords of the Admiralty. 

It has been thought desirable to give the names of the holders of the several 
offices, not so much for the sake of showing the personnel of the Ministry in con- 
nexion with the salaries, as the relative numbers in each House of Parliament at the 
present time. 
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Table II. 
■Aggregate Salaries of the Ministers of the Crown {March, 1857). 





Number of 
Persons. 


Aggregate 
Salaries. 


Cabinet Ministers (including the Marquess of Lans- 1 
downe, who holds no office, and receives no salary") ...J 
Other Ministers, Cinder Secretaries, Junior Lords 


15 

24f 
1 


£ 
60,000* 

39,125 
20,000 






Total Political Officers 

Law Officers : — 


40 

1 

4 

2 
17 


119,125 
8,000 


(Paid by fees unknown, but set down at) ....J 


? 20,000 
3,313 








17,832 


Total 


64 


168,270 







Average salaries : — 

The 40 Members of the Government holding political offices 
The whole 64 holders of office 



£ 
2,978 
2,629 



Table III. 
Number of Members of the two Houses o/Parliament in receipt of Official 
Salaries for Civil Services at Home, and the Aggregate Annual Amount 
of those Salaries {March, 1857). 





Members 
receiving 
Salaries for 
Civil Services 
at Home. 


Aggregate 
Annual 
Amount 

of 
Salaries. 


House of Lords : — 

Members of the Government and the Queen's Household 
Comptroller-General of the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle) 


17* 
1 
1 

36 
1 
1 
1 


£ 

34,700§ 

2,000 

2,500 


House op Commons : — 
Members of the Government and the Queen's Household, 
The Speaker 


91,815 
5,000 




1,500 




1,200 






Total 


58 


138,715 







* Including the fall salary of the Lord Chancellor, viz., 10,000/. 

t The General Commanding-in-Chief, (H.K.H. the Duke of Cambridge,) is 
excluded, as he receives no pay for Civil functions. 

J Exclusive of the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, (salary 20,000/. 
per annum,) who may be placed in the same category as the Governor-General of 
India and the great Ambassadors, &c. ; also of the General Commanding-in-Chief, 
(H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge,) and the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen's Bench, 
(Lord Campbell,) who receive salaries in their military and judicial capacities. Lord 
Lansdowne, although a member of the Cabinet, receives no salary, and is therefore 
excluded. The ex -Chancellors in receipt of pensions are also excluded. 

§ Including only so much of the Lord Chancellor's salary as he receives as 
Speaker of the House of Lords, viz., 4,000/. per annum, the rest of his salary 
(6,000/. per annum ,) being for judicial services. 
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Table IV. 

Tenure of Office of First Lords of the Treasury from the year 1689 to 
the year 1855. 



Time from 

Entry into 

Office. 

Years. 


As recorded. 


As calculated in connected Series. 


Terminating in one 
Year after the 
Year in Col. 1. 


Continuing at 

tlte Year in 

Col. 1. 


Continuing at 

the Year in 

Col. 1. 


Terminating in one 
Year after the 
Year in Col. 1. 





18 


51 


51 


17 


1 


11 


33 


34 


11 


2 


6 


22 


23 


8 


3 


5 


16 


15 


5 


4 


2 


11 


10 


1 


5 


1 


9 


9 


1 


6 


1 


8 


8 


1 


7 


2 


7 


7 


1 


8 


1 


5 


6 


1 


9 




4 


5 


1 


10 




4 


4 




11 




4 


4 


1 


12 


1 


4 


3 




13 


.... 


3 


3 


1 


14 


1 


3 


2 




15 




2 


2 




16 


.... 


2 


2 




17 


1 


2 


2 


1 


18 




1 


1 




19 ... 




1 


1 


.... 


20 . 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Sums .... 


51 


193 


193 


51 


Cols. 1 


2 


3 


4 


1 I 



The table may be read thus : — Ministers held the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury 51 times from 1689 to 1855; 18 left office in less than a year from the time 
of taking it ; 1 1 left between the first and second year of office ; C between the second 
and third years, &c., &c. Consequently 33 continued in office one complete year, 22 
for two complete years, 16 for three years, &c. In calculating the numbers in the 
two last columns, it is assumed that the numbers in col. 4 decrease at the rate of 
32*77 per cent., or nearly one-third part annually for four years, and afterwards at 
the rate of 13*62 per cent., or one- seventh part nearly to the end. The logarithms 
1*8275 and 1*9361 were employed in deducing the numbers in col. 4. 
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Table V. 

Showing the Terms of Office in Fifty-one Ministries (1689-1855), on the 
hypothesis that the chances of terminating are equal in equal times from to 
4 years; and then, after suddenly falling, remain uniform from 4 to 20 
years. 



Cols. 



Years. 
Or.) 


Ministries 
Expiring. 





16-71 


1 


11-24 


2 


7-56 


3 


508 


4 


1-41 


5 


1-23 


6 


1-06 


7 


•91 


8 


•79 


9 


•68 


10 


•59 


11 


•51 


12 


•44 


13 


'38 


14 


•33 


15 


•28 


16 


•25 


17 


•21 


18 


•18 


19 


•16 


20 


•00 



Ministries 
Existing. 



5100 
34-29 
23-05 
15-49 
1041 

9-00 
7-77 
6-71 
5-80 
501 

4-33 
3-74 
3-23 
2-79 
2-41 

208 
1-80 
1-55 
1-34 
116 

1-00 



Table VI. 
Showing the duration of Ministries (1689-1855) as deduced from Table V. 



Years, 
to- 


Ministries 
Existing. 


Years of Existence 
after (x). 


Mean future 

Existence at x up to 

Year 20 in Years. 





5100 
34-29 
2305 
15-49 
10-41 

900 
7-77 
6-71 
5-80 
5.01 


166-48 

124-38 

96-09 

77-07 

64-28 

54-59 
46-23 
39-00 
32-76 
2736 


3 26 


1 


3-63 


2 


4-17 


3 


4-98 


4 


6-17 


5 


607 
5-95 


6 


7 


5-81 


8 


5-65 


9 


5-47 




Cols. 1 


2 


3 


4 
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Comments on Tulles IV., V., VI. 

Shall numbers suffice sometimes to eliminate a general law, and 
the three Tables (IV., V., VI.) have been calculated to show the nature 
of the laws which regulate the tenure of office during pleasure. 

The series of numbers in column 3, Table V, may be represented by 

twocurves,of which the general expression is y = — -; the time in years 
being represented by x ; the number of ministers existing at first by 
a ; and at the end of x years by y ; and — being the annual rate of 

decrease. 

r is constantly = 1-4876 (log. 01725) from to 4 years, and 
T1577 (log. -0636) from that time to 20 years when the series is 
reduced to I. "What the law may be after that year it is impossible 
to say, as observation carries us at present no further. 

In this calculation the series may be reversely commenced at "the 
TOO, which is against 20 years, where x may be made ; and then by 
making it vary, and become successively 1, 2, 3 — 16 in the equation, 
y = ar", the whole of the curve will be described by the ordinates 
ranging from 1*00 to 1041, here a — 1. Again, the second curve, 
rising from 4 years, is described by the ordinates obtained by making 
a = 10 - 4l ; r = T4876 ; and x successively — 4. 

The numbers that express the area of the space between the first 
and the last ordinates, the curve, and the abscissas, express also the 
time which was enjoyed by the ministries. The numbers are obtained 
by integrating the general expression J ar" d x, between the above 
limits. Thus, putting Xr for the hyperbolic logarithm of r, we have 

I ' ar" dx = ; and / ar"dx = — ^ -. 

J Xr J « Xr 

And in this case, as a=l, r=l - 1577, and 5=16, the number gives 
64-28 years, divisible among the 10'41 ministers, after they have 
completed 4 years of existence, or 617 years to each ministry. 
Ministers therefore that had completed 4 years in office, enjoyed 6i7 
years afterwards, or 10'17 years of office in all. 

Again, making a=1041; r=l'4876; and 5=4, the area of the 
rest of the curvilinear, space is obtained (102'192) which, added to 
64284, makes 166476 years, which number, upon being divided by 51, 
gives 3 - 26 years as the average duration of an administration. The 
time, from the appointment of Viscount Mordaunt after the revolu- 
tion in 1689, to the close of Lord Aberdeen's administration in 1855, 
was nearly 166 years ; or 3'25 years to each 51 first Lords of the 
Treasury. The two results are therefore nearly identical. 

Although the earlier list of Lord High Treasurers is probably not 
so complete, and the dates are not so definite as those on which the 
previous tables are founded, I here subjoin the whole of the facts, 
as far as I can make them out in a tabular form (Tables VII., VIII.) 
The list has been constructed from Haydn's " Book of Dignitaries," 
by comparing the list of Lord High Treasurers (taking the First 
Lord of the Treasury as his representative since the office has been 
held in commission) with the List of Administrations (pp. 88, 117). 
Some difficulties arose, but the list on the whole fairly expresses the 
facts, 
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A.D. 



1258—1509 
1509—1660 
1660-1689 
1689—1855 
1258—1855 



Years. 



251 
151* 

29 
166 



597* 



Lord High 
Treasurers. 



96 
22 
10 
51 



179 



Table VIII. 

Tenure of the Office of Lord High Treasurer, or of First Lord of the 

Treasury, in the 179 Ministries during the 597 years 1258 to 1855. 





Ministries Tcrminati 


igin 


Ministries 


Continuing at the end of 


Year of 


each Year. 






each year. 














completed. 


1258 to 


1689 to 


1258 to 


1258 to 


1689 to 


1258 to 




1689. 


1855. 


1855. 


1089. 


1855. 


1855. 





17 


18 


35 


123 


51 


179 


1 


34 


11 


45 


111 


33 


144 


2 


25 


6 


31 


77 


22 


99 


3 


19 


5 


24 


52 


16 


68 


4 


11 


2 


13 


33 


11 


44 


5 


7 


1 


8 


22 


9 


31 


6 


2 


1 


3 


15 


8 


23 


7 




2 


2 


13 


7 


20 


8 


2 


1 


3 


13 


5 


18 


9 


.... 


.... 


.... 


11 


4 


15 


10 


2 




2 


11 


4 


15 


11 


1 




1 


9 


4 


13 




1 


i 


2 


8 


4 


12 




3 




3 


7 


3 


10 




.... 


i 


1 


4 


3 


7 


15 


1 




1 


4 


2 


6 


16 


.... 






3 


2 


5 


17 


.... 


i 


i 


3 


2 


5 


18 








3 


1 


4 


19 




.... 




3 


1 


4 






i 


1 


3 


1 


4 




i 




1 


3 




3 


22 


.... 






2 




2 


23 








2 




2 


24 




.... 




2 




2 


25 


l 




1 


2 




2 


26 








1 




1 


27 


l 




1 


1 




1 



* Under the Commonwealth (lie Exchequer was- managed by Committees until 
it was re-established by Cromwell in 1654. 
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The table (VIII.) may be read thus : — In the years 1258-1855, of 179 Ministers 
35 held office at one time less than a year j 45 held office one year and less than two 
years, &c. ; therefore 144 remained in office at the end of the first year, 99 at the end of 
the second year, 68 at the end of the third year, 44 at the end of the fourth year. 

The date of entering and leaving office in the early period is only given in years, 
and hence it was necessary to assume, in abstracting the facts, that the Minister who 
entered and left office in the same year of Christ, was in office less than a year ; and 
also to assume that those who entered office in one year a.d., and quitted office in 
the following year, remained in office one, and less than two years. In fact, 
however, some of these must have been in office less than one year. 

In the earlier period it is probable that some of the shorter Administrations were 
unrecorded. One of the Administrations — that called the Broad-bottom Ministry — 
taken into account in 1689-1855 only lasted 48 hours ; and the Earl of Bath at its 
head does not appear on Haydn's list of First Lords of the Treasury. 

After this explanation it may not be uninteresting to show the 
last column of the Table VIII. in juxtaposition with series calculated 
by the same two values of r as have been deduced from the records 
of later years. In the following Table IX. the first rate (1-4870) has 
been applied to obtain the first six terms of col. 3 ; the last (1"1577) 
served to continue the series from 23 (against 6 years) to the end. 

Table IX. 



Years 


Ministries Continuing. 


Years 
iu Office. 


Ministries Continuing. 


iu Office. 


By Records. 


By Hypothesis. 


By Records. 


By Hypothesis. 





179 


216 


15 


6 


6 


1 


144 


145 


16 . 


5 


5 


2 


99 


97 


17 


5 


5 


3 


68 


66 


18 


4 


4 


4 


44 


44 


19 


4 


3 


5 


31 


30 


20 


4 


3 


6 


23 


23 


21 


3 


3 


7 


20 


20 


22. , 


2 


2 


8 


18 


17 


23 


2 


2 


9 


15 


15 


24 


2 


2 


10 


15 


13 


25 


2 


1 


11 


13 


11 


26 


1 


1 


12 


12 


10 


27 


1 


1 


13 


10 


8 








14 


7 


7 
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Table X. 

Professional Incomes of 24 leading Barristers, and Salaries of 24 principal 

Judges, and of 24 Ministers of the Crown. 



Col. 1. 



SL Barristers. 



Col. 2. 



Col. 3. 



24 Ministers.* 



£ 
20,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 
11,000 

10,000 
9,000 
8,000 
7,000 
7,000 

7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 

5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 



£ 

(Lord Chanceliov, Ireland) .... 8,000 
(Chief Justice, Q.B., England) 8,000 
(Chief Justice, Common Pleas) 7,000 
(Chief Baron, Exchequer) .... 7,000 
(Master of the Rolls) 6,000 

(2 Lords Justices) \t'm> 

(Chief Justice, Q.B., Ireland) 5,'o74 
/•5.000 

(3 Vice-Chancellors) J 5 ' 000 

(5,000 

,5,000 

' 5,000 

5,000 

5,000 



(12 Puisne Judges) . 



5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 

\ 5,000 



(Lord Justice-General, Scotld.) 4,800 



5,000 (r) (First Lord of Treasury) 

5,000 (r) (Chancellor of Exchequer) 

5,000) 

5,000 

5,000 \ (4 Secretaries of State) 

5,000] 

5,000 (President Board of Control) 
4,500 (r) (First Lord of Admiralty) 
4,425 (Secretary for Ireland) 
2,500 (Postmaster General) 

2,500 (Master of the Horse) 
2,358 (Lord Advocate, Scotland) 
2,000 (President of the Council) 
2,000 (Lord Privy Seal) 
2,000 (President of Board of Trade) 

2,000 (Chancllr. of Duchy Lancaster) 
2,000 (First Commissioner of Works) 
2,000 (Paymaster-General) 
2,000 (President of Poor Law Board) 
2,000 (President of Board of Health) 

20001 (J° mt Secretaries of Treasury) 

2 000 J (Vice-President of Education 
' \ Committee) 

2,000 (Lord Steward) 



182,000 



132,874 



75,283 



Avg. 7,583 



5,536 



3,137 



(r) signifies that an official residence is attached to the office, but it is not in all 
cases used. 

Authorities: — For col. 1, Sir John Jervis, M.P., Attorney-General, Evidence 
before the Select Committee on Official Salaries, 1850 ; for col. 2, the Finance 
Accounts for the year ending 31st March, 1856; for col. 3, Estimates for 1856-7, 
and other official sources. The following is the statement made by Sir John Jervis 
in reference to the professional incomes of members of the bar (in answer to ques- 
tion 1,700) : — " There are now eight gentlemen making above 8,000/. a-year; . . . 
and . . . including those . . . there will be three or four and twenty leaders at 
the bar making above 5,000/. a.year." (Question 1,703) . . . "Lord Abinger 
never made 20,000/. a-year. He told me so himself only a few weeks before his 



* The Lord Chancellor of England, whose office places him among both judges 
and ministers, is excluded from cols. 2 and 3. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who 
may be classed with the Ambassadors or the Colonial Governors, is also omitted 
in col. 3. 
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death ; and I know one person at the bar who mnhes more now. I am speaking 
now, of course, on the average." (Question 1,704) : — " From my own knowledge 
I may say five .... are making above 11,000/." (Question 1,702): — "These 
numbers do not include any of those who are properly called parliamentary counsel." 
(Question 1,700):—" I have not come to this conclusion without the fullest investi- 
gation and inquiry." (Question 1,791) : — "The income which I have received strictly 
official, on the average of the years 1847, 1848, 1849, is somewhat above 10,000/. 
a-year." 

It will be observed, that the Attorney-General states that 23 or 24 gentle- 
men at the bar realized professional incomeg of above 5,000/. a-year, including 
8 making incomes of above 8,000/. a-year, 5 making incomes of above 1 1 ,000/. a-year, 
and one (probably himself) who made more than 20,000/. a-year. From these data 
the numbers in the table have been derived by interpolation. 



Table XI. 



24 of the Archbishops and Bishops. 



Canterbury 15,000 

Winchester 10,500 

York 10,000 

London 10,000 

Durham 8,000 

Ely 5,500 

Bath and Wells 5,000 

Gloucester and Bristol .... 5,000 

Lincoln 5,000 

Oxford 5,000 

Salisbury 5,000 

Worcester 5,000 

Carlisle 4,500 



Chester 4,500 

Lichfield 4,500 

Norwich 4,500 

Peterborough 4,500 

Ripon 4,500 

Rochester 4,500 

St. David's 4,500 

Chichester 4,200 

Hereford 4,200 

Llandaff 4,200 

Manchester 4,200 



Total for 24 Bishops.... 141,800 



Average 5,908/. each. 
Authority— " The Clergy List for 1857.' 



k2 



